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SWARTCHILD'S SPECIAL 
CHROMIUM PLATED 


WATCHMAKER'S LATHE 


Great care should be exercised in selecting your lathe because a 
good lathe will bring you a lifetime of service. We highly recom- 
mend this superior product which bears our endorsement. 

Now is the time to purchase a new lathe, and your selection of - 
Swartchild's Special Lathe will be a money saver as well as an in- 
vestment in a precision tool. 

This lathe is chromium plated throughout and therefore its finish 
is lasting. It is efficient, accurate and guaranteed to be absolutely 
true. It is interchangeable with all W.W. attachments. 


COMPLETE 10-CHUCK OUTFIT 


Swartchild's Special Lathe is supplied complete with case con- 
taining eight wire chucks, one screw chuck, one taper chuck, six '/4" 
brasses, and belting. 


SWARTCHILD & COMPANY 


1 Waeeld's Largest Watchmakees’ and Jewelers’ Supply House 1 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


DALLAS ATLANTA BOSTON 
































Velvo-Clear Watch Cleaner 


Thoroughly Cleans—Eliminates the Use of Sawdust 
Velvo-Clear Watch Cleaning Solutions Are Non-Explosive 
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VELVO-CLEAR PULSOR: The Pulsor gives an interrupted electrical flow, 
which causes the fluid to circulate more thoroughly in the basket. It is de- 
signed for the more unusual and difficult watch cleaning jobs. 

VELVO-CLEAR BAFFLE: The third jar is equipped with a Baffle, which 
acts as a solution diffuser so that every small part will be thoroughly rinsed 


by the solution. 


These new attachments for machines already purchased can be obtained by 


seeing your local distributor. 
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There has _ been 
considerable con- 
sternation and dis- 
cussion in Retail 
Jewelry Circles as to 
the practicability of 
a Registration or Li- 
censing System for 
the Watch repair 
and Service Craft. 

Frank Foegler In order to arrive 

at a comprehensive 
understanding, I would like to cite just 
a few reasons, why such a law should 
be adopted by the several states of the 
United States. 

It is common knowledge to all, that 
free trade and enterprise are the funda- 
mental reasons of the tremendous prog- 
ress and success that has been made 
not only in the Horological Profession 
but in all trades, crafts and professions 
in our seemingly young republic. There- 
fore, some leading business firms con- 
tend that a system of licensing would 
probably retard this healthy progress. 

First of all let us look into the past 
and analyze the reasons, why such prog- 
ress has been made. 

In the past, when mass production 
was unknown, every trade, craft and 
profession had an apprenticeship system, 
whereby our young people had the op- 
portunity to acquire the knowledge of 
operating in a chosen field, and the art 
of teaching was practiced in most cases 
by old MASTERS whose conscientious 
handling of pupils (apprentices) usually 
turned out capable and able craftsmen. 
The term of apprenticeship usually ran 
from 3 to 4 years, for this length of 
time was considered necessary, in order 
to provide efficient and proficient crafts- 
men for the future. 

Graduation in crafts was a yearly 
event and every MASTER was looking 
forward with pride to this event, for it 
was an honor to master and pupil alike 












Why a State Licensing System for the Watch 
Repair Industry 


By F. FoEGLER 
Past President, U. H. A. A. 





to be awarded the MEISTER BRIEF, 
(letter of master) in the chosen craft 
issued by the examining committee. 
These youngsters, adopting their mas- 
ters skill and efficiency, have year after 
year improved the art of watchmaking, 
until today when their skill is no longer 
needed in the building of a watch be- 
cause the machine has been perfected to 
do the building, and their skill is being 
utilized in the engineering and experi- 
mental departments of the factories. 

But, the manufactured product has to 
be serviced and repaired periodically, 
end skilled workers are needed in this 
field also; so today we produce the 
watchrepairer and service men in the 
place of the watchmaker. But do we 
preduce these mechanics? And if we do, 
how can we prove that they are worthy 
of their calling? True, we have Insti- 
tutes and schools (and a very few good 
ones) where such mechanics are trained, 
but have we a system of control, where- 
by every pupil or apprentice has to be 
certified before allowed to practice? No. 
A student is free, to do as he pleases, 6 
to 8 months in a school or institute today 
deems sufficient for him to step out into 
the world and advertise himself (expert 
watch repairing done) who can stop him, 
nobody. 

In 1935 a School in the State of Ohio 
advertised, to make a skilled watch- 
maker out of anybody within the period 
of 7 weeks, for the mere pittance of 
$700.00 tuition, promising to set you up 
in business, and guaranteeing success 
within a year’s time. 

Another school in Ohio, a well-known 
mechanical institute, has regular clesses 
in watchrepairing with instructors, who 
could not successfully pass an examina- 
tion by the H. I. of A. whose students 
begin operating after they finished their 
first semester with 24 hours of actual 
class attendance. 

The other day, glancing through a 
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well-known national mechanics maga- 
zine I spotted an advertisement, inserted 
by an eminent school of watchmaking, 
promising to make an expert out of you 
via the correspondence school route— 
“Learn Watchmaking at home, earn 
money while learning”. 

I could go on and on, filling page after 
page with facts as those pictured above, 
which should be sufficient reason for any 
watch manufacturer, wholesale and retail 
jeweler, to go on record for an efficient 
registration system for watchmakers in 
every state. 

Those are reasons that are of interest 
to the trade alone. I have not yet 
touched on the subject of the consumers 
interest. 

Several Horological societies, have 
created in the past few years intensive 
campaigns to educate the public as to 
where they can obtain the best possible 
service for their time-pieces, stressing 
the intricate skill that is needed by any 
person that undertakes to repair or serv- 
ice their watches or clocks, the use of 
fine materials and parts, etc., only to find 
that the advertising chiselers counter ad- 
vertised all these claims, and practically 
brand the ethical craftsmen as prevari- 
cators, thereby bewildering the already 
doubtful layman. I know you have all 
had the same experience that I have had 
in my 35 years at the bench, and that 
your patience is coming to an end when 
your pride in your profession is being 
trampled upon by those, who have no 
inherent right to practice, who practice 
only because they have no scruples and 
the knowledge that there is no law that 
can prevent their exploiting the public. 

Every day I encounter customers who 
had been burnt by this type, and the 
most efficient argument that I can offer, 
is that little essay by Ruskin. “There is 
hardly anything in this world that some 
man cannot make a little worse and sell 
a little cheaper, and people who only 
consider price, are this man’s lawful 
prey.” 

I also cite to them the facts, that 60% 
of the junked timepieces are the victims 
of so-called craftsmen, who have the 
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privilege to practice without being sub- 
jected to a rigid examination, to prove 
that they have sufficient knowledge and 
are worthy to entrust them with the 
handling of your delicate and valuable 
timepiece, which may be an _ heirloom 
and of priceless sentimental value to 
you. 

To this they reply, “how can we tell 
which craftsmen are reliable” and “why 
don’t you seek legislation to protect us 
against this type of tinkers’’, ““why don’t 
you provide proficient craftsmen with 
some identification so we may seek them 
out”—these and other questions are put 
to me by those that had the sad expe- 
rience to enter one of the doubtful estab- 
lishments. 

The Horological Institute of America 
is offering their services to the crafts- 
men for the past 16 years, coaxing them 
to take advantage of the opportunity to 
become a certified craftsman, and out of 
about 30,000 craftsmen in the U. S. A. 
approximately 2,000 have taken this vol- 
untary examination, which proves that 
only compulsory methods will ever bring 
about satisfactory results. 

The first state to become the guiding 
light in this crusade, is the progressive 
State of Wisconsin, who, under honest 
and efficient leadership have bridged 
the obstacles that present themselves 
whenever such progressive moves are 
contemplated by a craft or profession, 
and in due time the Retail Jewelry In- 
dustry in all its branches will realize 
the good effects that are brought about 
by such legislation. 

The United Horological Association 
of America is in the position to render 
all necessary aid to state associations 
contemplating legislation in their res- 
pective states, and inquiries to this ef- 
fect may be directed to the national’s 
legal advisor, who so successfully con- 
ducted the campaign in his native state 
of Wisconsin. 

So let us march forward, hand in 
hand with the watch manufacturers, 
wholesale and retaii jewelers, towards 4 
brighter future for those, who chose 

(Concluded on Page 20) 
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NO LICENSE REQUIRED TO BUY OLD GOLD 


SEND to us for this sign. Put it in your win- 
dow. It brings in the Old Gold, and you sell 


New Jewelry in its place! 


R highest returns, mail us your old rings, 
watches, chains, etc. You get 634c per karat 
per dwt. Cut out the travelling gold buyer. 


E still have a few “How to Test Old Gold” 
Booklets. Write for free copy. Build up your 


scrap trade. Remember “Old Gold Business 
Means New Business.” 


HOOVER & STRONG, INC. 


119 WEST TUPPER ST. 


Established 1912—25th Year of Service 






“YOUR REFINERS” UNDER THE U. H. A. A. 
COOPERATIVE SCRAP GOLD PLAN, 
WHICH WAS RENEWED AND IMPROVED 
AT THE 1937 CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 

















FREE SIGN! 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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STORY IS BEING SENT YOU THIS MONTH. 
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guette, 197. 14K 
gold filled. $47.50 


8/0, 21 j. 14K 
nat. solid gold. 
Curved dial. $85 
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gold filled. $47.50 
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nat. gold filled. 


Curved dial. $50 solid gold. $60 
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watchwork is more difficult for the 
young workman to acquire than 

the polishing of steel. It may be truly 
said to be comparatively an unknown 
art among American watchmakers; the 
awful substitutes for polish that some 
of them produce should be ample proof 
of this rather sweeping statement. 

There is no method of steel polishing 
so convenient for the watchmaker, nor 
by which such excellent results may be 
obtained, as with a block-tin lap, using 
sapphirine or diamantine as the polish- 
ing medium. The process is very sim- 
ple; but as given in books, the instruc- 
tions are not sufficiently explicit at the 
very points where the explicitness is es- 
sential; and in consequence the attempts 
of the beginner are usually failures, 
where, if rightly done, the very first at- 
tempt should bring gratifying success. 
We will describe the tools necessary, and 
the mixing of the material so carefully, 
that if followed, failure is impossible. 
We will first provide the tools. 

Block-tin laps may be bought in the 
market, but we can easily make one much 
better adapted to our purpose and cost- 
ing less. Tin is not easy to work with 
a file, and when our lap needs truing 
we do not want to send it to a machine 
shop to be planed. Let us take a brass 
disk 3 inches in diameter by '%-inch 
thick (see Fig. 1); in the center fit a 
threaded brass plug fitting the screw 
chuck of our lathe. This plug must 
be solidly fitted; best done by tapping 
the disk with our cement brass tap and 
screwing the plug in tight; when screwed 
in the chuck, the disk should come 
snugly against the chuck. We will now 
fit three sturdy legs, projecting from the 
back of the disk slightly more than the 
threaded plug. These legs should be as 
near the edge as practicable and equally 
spaced around the disk. They should 
be 4-inch diameter and may be screwed 
or riveted in. The disk, when the plug 
is screwed in the chuck, should run true 
or nearly so. 


P vatcives no process involved in 


Polishing Steel 





The side of the disk bearing the legs 
is the bottom. We will now brighten the 
top with sandpaper, or in any convenient 
way, and apply a thin coating of soft 
solder; and a convenient way to do this 
is to apply the soldering fluid; apply 
the solder, and heat the disk over a 
bunsen flame until the solder melts, 
when, with an old brush, used wet, the 
solder may be spread over the surface; 
the exact thickness of the solder coating 
is not important. 








Now apply a coating of hard soap 
to the edge of the disk and bind a strip 
of strong paper around, reaching about 
34 of an inch above the top. The paper 
should go around several times and be 
securely bound with string or wire. We 
will now melt about 114 pounds of 
block-tin and pour it within the paper 
wall; the disk resting upon its legs and 
a level surface. The object in applying 
the soap is to stop any small crevices, 
thus preventing the molten tin running 
through. Before pouring the tin, skim 
off any dross or other substance floating 
upon it. It is well to have the disk 


warm, but it need not be hot. As the 











solder melts at a lower temperature than 
pure tin, the tin when cool will be 
found solidly attached to the disk. 

We will now remove the paper wall, 
and screwing the plug in the chuck, we 
can face off our lap in comfort; we will 
also smooth the edges and if desired the 
edge of the brass disk may be knurled, 


sad 2 











<_<» 


Fig. 


and we will have a lap better than any 
we can buy, and one we can keep true 
without trouble. Any finishing desired 
on the bottom of the disk should be done 
before facing the lap. This is to avoid 
imbedding any grit in it. This lap 
should be kept covered perfectly in a 
box free from dust; don’t try to keep 
it by wrapping in paper or cloth. When 
not in use, the tin surface should be free 
from contact with everything but air. 

To keep the surface of this lap in the 
very best condition—between the light 
turnings sometimes required—we need 
a scraper. In the use of a scraper, such 
as we are about to describe, we are de- 
parting from the beaten path of those 
skilled in this art, and making a de- 
cided improvement at the same time. 
Scraping is least likely to imbed any 
particle of grit, and the metal removed 
is a mere film; therefore, our lap re- 
mains true for a long time, and the sur- 
face left by the scraper is the best pos- 
sible for the reception of the polishing 
material. 

The scraper is shown in Fig. 2; the 
head, a, is made of steel about 4%-inch 
thick; the edge, c, should be about 34 
of an inch long, hardened and tempered 
light straw, and ground very straight. 
The angle forming the cutting edge 
should be about as shown. The rod, b, 
joining the scraper head to the handle 
may be of brass or steel 14-inch diam- 
eter; an ordinary file handle may be 
used, and the total length, including 
scraper, should be 7 or 8 inches. In 
using the scraper, it should be drawn 
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in the direction of the arrow d, Fig. 2. 
In using our lap it is best not to use 
the same spot all the time; the frequent 
scraping will soon produce a low spot 
and the lap will require facing in the 
lathe much sooner than it will if we 
use judgment in the use of the scraper. 

In addition to the tin lap, we need 


2 
two glass laps 3 or 4 inches in diameter 
and about 14-inch thick. Sometimes the 
heavy glass used in some French clocks 
can be utilized. The glass laps should 
be carefully roughened with emery or 
carborundum; No. 120 emery is suitable. 
The surfaces should be true and flat. 
One of these laps we will use with oil 
stone powder mixed with oil and the 
other with diamantine or sapphirine. 

To hold the work we use the well- 
known tripod or screw-head finisher, il- 
lustrated in any tool catalog, also shown 
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Fig. 3 


in Fig. 3. The ends of the two leveling 
screws should he hard and the screws 
should move with sufficient friction in 
their holes to prevent accidental shifting. 
The corners of the screw ends should be 
rounded to prevent cutting the surface 
of our tin lap. Under the clamp of these 
tripods there are usually several notches 
of different sizes, to facilitate the hold- 
ing of screws, etc. The middle one is 
usually the deepest, if not we will make 


it so and of a size to conveniently grasp 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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GENUINE HAMILTON 
MATERIALS ASSORTMENT 








DEPENDABILITY COUNTS 


in Dogs, Guns and Watch Materials 


Watchmakers must depend on the ma- 
terials they use to protect their reputa- 
tions as skillful craftsmen. 

Genuine Hamilton Watch Materials 
need no introduction to the watchmaker. 
He protects his reputation — and ours 
— by using the prescribed materials when he repairs 
Hamiltons. Don’t blemish your craftsmanship nor a 
Hamilton’s traditional accuracy in order to save a 
few cents — do the job right from the beginning 
with genuine Hamilton materials. Your Hamilton 
Material Wholesaler will fill your requirements. 










Handy, 2-drawer cabinet $ 7 
complete for only 






All the materials you use most 200 labeled bottles with a 
often in repairing Hamilton handy chart for easy identi- 
Watches can be found in this fication of desired parts. Cabi- 
compact, 2-drawer cabinet. 
Practically every Hamilton 
grade on the market, from the : 
21/0 to the 18 size, is covered. inches. Refills can be supplied 


The assortment is arranged in as you need them. 


HAMILTON WATCH CO. - LANCASTER, PA. 


net, neatly finished in mahog- 
any, measures 1344x9144 x 34% 




















a piece of wire %-inch 
diameter. We will now 
prepare several brass 
plates (Fig. 4), 3% 
inches thick and of 
sizes convenient to hold 
such articles as we will 
need to polish, such as 
regulator springs, end-stone caps, etc. 
From the center of these brass pieces 
projects upward a steel or brass pin, a, 
Y-inch diameter, to fit the large notch 
in our tripod. We also need a three- 
storied polishing block; shown in Fig. 5. 
Having the 
necessary tools, 

now we will 
prepare our 

+) polishing ma- 
terial and doa 
job of polish- 
) ing. We will 
try sapphirine, 


and as the 
quality is not 


uniform, and some samples may contain 
grit, etc., which would spoil our job, we 
will proceed on safe lines. Take a wide- 
mouth bottle about the size of a five-cent 
vaseline bottle—it should be clean—fill 
it about two-third with benzine; empty 
the contents of a bottle of sapphirine 
into the benzine, stirring it up thor- 
oughly; plug the mouth of bottle loosely 
with jewelers’ cotton and set it aside to 
settle; leave it until the benzine is all 
evaporated — the cotton effectually ex- 
cludes dust but allows the evaporation 
of the benzine. Any grit or coarse par- 
ticles will now be at the bottom of the 
bottle. Until we have mastered the art 
of polishing we will be careful not to 
go more than half way down through the 
deposit of sapphirine in the bottom of 
the bottle. We may eventually find that 
all of the sapphirine may be fit to use, 
but we will take no chances at first. 
Now, on the top plate of our three- 
story polishing block—which we will 
wipe off carefully with our hand, to be 
sure there is no grit on it—we place two 
drops of watch oil. With a clean knife 
blade, we take from our sapphirine a 














Fig. 4 
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Fig. 5 
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lump about the size of a pea and add it 
to the oil, mixing it carefully and adding 
more sapphirine or oil as necessary until 
we have it mixed as stiff as possible, 
say to the consistency of cheese. And 
right here is where most beginners “fall 
down” in trying to follow the instruc- 
tions usually given: they do not mix the 
material stiff enough. So do not make 
a mistake; you cannot get it too thick, so 
long as there is no dry sapphirine pres- 
ent. We will take the bottom plate of 
our polishing block to mix the oilstone 
powder on. As we are doing a “dead 
sure” job this time, we will treat the oil- 
stone powder just as we did the sap- 
phirine. The oilstone powder must be 
mixed quite thick also; about like good 
putty. 

Just one more item, and we start on 
our job: this is what an English finisher 
would call “watchmakers’ putty.” To 
prepare it, take a piece of bread, 2 inches 
square, or thereabout, without crust; if 
at all dry, moisten it with water and 
squeeze the water out as well as pos- 
sible, working the bread up into a lump; 
stick it on the end of a wire and toast 
it over the bunsen flame until a light 
brown on the outside; knead it over 
again in the fingers and repeat the toast- 
ing as before until the “putty” thus 
formed, while soft, does not stick to the 
fingers. It usually takes about three 
toastings, but much depends on the bread 
in the first place, and how well you 
squeeze the water out. 

Now for our job. Let us polish a reg- 
ulator spring. First fasten it to one of 
the plates, Fig. 4, using lathe wax or 
shellac, and no more than is necessary to 
attach it firmly at every point; no part 
should be left unattached, as it may 
spring more or less and interfere with 
the success of our job. We will now 
fasten the plate in the tripod firmly, let- 
ting the back of plate rest against the 
bottom of the ripod. Before beginning 
to grind with the oil-stone we will level 
it as nearly as we can by applying the 
tripod with the work against the surface 
of our glass lap, sighting through under 


it and turning the adjusting screws as 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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TWO CLOCKS OF DISTINCTIVE DESIGN 
FROM A FALL AND HOLIDAY LINE OF NEW ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


a “# Electric Strike—An appealing modernized Gothic. 

DEVERE Has dark brown enamel numeral band, polished 
brass numerals and sash, sweep second hand. Plywood and ma- 
hogany case, African scented veneer front. Whitehead silent, 
slow-speed, self-starting electric motor; electric strike. Size, 914” 
high, 7” wide. Retail, $15.00; Keystone list, $18.70. 























o “ Electric Strike — Classic streamline tamboyr 
AUTHOR with figured solid mahogany numeral band 
mounting, base and end rolls; plywood top. Dark brown enamel 
numeral band, polished brass numerals and sash, sweep second 
hand. Same motor as ‘‘Devere.’’ Size, 18” wide, 6” high. Retail 
$13.50; Keystone list, $16.80. 


Prices slightly 
higher on the 
Pacific 

Coast. 


DEVERE 
Electric Strike 





AUTHOR 
Electric Strike 





At your jobbers. Descriptive literature on req 


THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO. 
NEW HAVEN. CONN. 




















K & D-HANSEN FRICTION 
JEWELING OUTFIT No. a 


Here is what two well-known Di- 
rectors of Horological Schools say 
about this Tool: 





“We have used the K & D-Hansen 
Crowding Tool in our school for some 
time, and I am pleased to advise we 
have found it to be very satisfac- 
tory.” 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) GEORGE J. WILD, Dean, 
Horological Department, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 


"In reference to the K & D-Hansen 
Friction Jeweling Tool, would say 
we are using one at the College and 
find this Tool accurate and well- 
made and assures the watchmaker 
that this Tool will carry out all the 
claims and advantages it has to 
offer.” 
Very truly yours, 


(Signed) W. H. SAMELIUS, Director, 
Elgin Watchmakers College. 


This Outfit is considered superior to all others for Friction Jeweling 
The Tool, is Chromium Finished, has a positive Screw Action controlles 
Micrometer Stop, which gradually lowers the Punch until the Jewel is 
removed. This patented feature eliminates the use of Hammer or Lever.” 

The Complete Outfit contains the following: 

K & D-Hansen Friction Jeweling Tool No. 14 tiga 


15 Jewel Setting Reamers to cover the entire range from Baguette to Pog. :* 


Watch Sizes—Sizes .59 to 1.99 m/m 
1 Interchangeable Holder for the above 


ilar 
7 Jewel Sub-Punches to cover the entire range from Baguette to Pa og 
Watch Sizes 


1 Interchangeable Holder for the above 


6 Flat Face Hollow Stumps to be used ® ORDER THROPUR 
for setting Friction Jewels 


The above Complete in a Handsome HAMMEL, Rl EF 


Mahogany Finish Staking Tool Cabinet. Exclusinppistri 
Outfit Complete No. 140—Price $19.75 209 West 14th Street 


























IN| K & D-HANSEN FRICTION 
40| JEWELING TOOL No. 14 


Actually an indispensable patented tool for constant use on 
the watchmaker’s bench. Listed herewith are some of the ex- 
clusive features connected with this precision tool in addition to its 
friction jeweling use: 

1. Having Screw Action and controlled by a micrometer stop, 
it eliminates the use of hammer. 

2. All K & D Punches and Stumps will fit the K & D-Hansen 
Friction Jeweling Tool. 

3. Useful for closing or tightening cannon pinions when used 
in connection with K & D No. 323 and 323B. 

4. Can be used as a Screw Extractor, Roller Remover, for re- 
placing Wheels on Pinions which are not riveted, replacing Fric- 
tion Staffs as used on Waltham, Hamilton and other movements. 

5. Replacing Hands on Watch by using a small Stump to 
support lower Pivot of Center Pinion and selecting proper Staking 
Tool Punch. 

K & D-Hansen Friction Jeweling Tool No. 14 $9 7 5 

SRNR RIND SN aN eS Deh Rea nee eT e 

























K & D No. 321—Set of 7 Sub-Punches 
and Holder. Fits all K & D Staking 
Tools and also the K & D-Hansen Fric- 
tion Jeweling Tool. An efficient set for 
various purposes, including the fitting 
of Friction Jewels and also as a Jewel 
Pusher to remove broken 

Jewels. Price $1.80 





D No. 322—-Set of 10 Reamers with 


der on Wood Block. $2 70 
e Py 


&D No. 322A—Set of 15 Reamers 
papular to No. 322, but covering a wider 


ae 5 $3.60 


THRODUR JOBBER ® 





5 T/ K & D No. 324—Set of 6 Flat Face Hollow Stumps to 
; ER & CO., Inc. be used for setting Friction Jewels. These Stumps fit 
xclusivpistributors all K & D Staking Tools and also are included in the 





twee? me $2.00 





























Polishing Steel 

(Continued from Page 12) 
required, until as near as we can judge 
the surface coincides with the glass plate. 
Now apply a thin coating of our oilstone 
mixture, as thin as we can spread it with 
a knife blade; do not cover the whole 
lap; a place as large as a half-dollar is 
enough. 

Now, while pressing the work gently 


Fig. 


down, proceed to grind it by small cir- 
cular strokes; do not proceed far before 
you examine the work, to see where the 
grinding is being done, and adjust the 
screws if necessary to perfect the paral- 
lelism. When the surface is of a uni- 
formly gray appearance all over we will 
remove the oilstone powder by washing 
with benzine, followed by soap and 
water. Don’t be afraid to get the tripod 
wet, the whole thing should be well 
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washed and rinsed; getting it perfectly 
dry is not important, the water can be 
shaken off, or carefully wiped; care be- 
ing taken not to move the adjusting 
screws. 

We will now apply a very thin coat- 
ing of sapphirine to the glass lap, which 
we intend to use for that purpose. You 
will understand that after grinding these 
glass laps with the emery, they are to 


be carefully washed. A brief grinding 
on the glass lap with the sapphirine 
brings up a surface ready for the final 
polish. Clean off with benzine, and dab 
it repeatedly with the lump of watch- 
makers’ putty; this lifts out any loose 
particles of grit which may remain after 
washing. Examine the work carefully 
with a glass, and if the shellac is any- 
where near level with the ground sur- 
face, remove it before attempting the 











ECURITY MAINSPRING 


THE PERFECT SPRING 


Introduced in the U. S. A. 15 Years Ago 


TO THE WATCHMAKER 


THE SECURITY MAINSPRING is rec- 
ognized by a great majority of Watch- 
makers as the Perfection in Mauin- 
spring Manufacture. Its quality will 
be maintained! It is not a cheap 
mainspring but a-good one. A Good 
Mainspring although more expensive 
at the start is the cheapest in the end. 
Why? Every good Watchmaker 
knows the enswer. 
Watch Material Supply Houses have them, ask for and insist upon, 


SECURITY 
Imported exclusively by 


THE NEWALL MANUFACTURING CO.., 


CHICAGO 
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final polish; this may. be done with a 
small triangular brass scraper, Fig. 6. 

Now for the tin lap. Apply a dim of 
sapphirine to the surface about as large 
as a quarter; “dim” describes the amount 
very well. It is best applied to the sur- 
face with the first joint of the thumb, 

(Fig. 7), by touching the 

sapphirine ‘‘cheese’’ 

f lightly and dabbing the 

tin lap. If you breathe 

, upon the end of a clean 

Fig. 7 finger and touch it im- 

mediately upon a clean 

mirror, the resulting impression will give 

you an idea of the “dim” of sapphirine 
to be applied to the tin lap. 

After applying it, carefully use the 
bread putty on the work again, and on 
the ends of the adjusting screws, and 
apply the work to the “dim” on the tin 
lap; rub it back and forth as nearly in 
straight lines as convenient, bearing 
down lightly, and being careful not to 
let the tripod tilt and dig a rut in the 
lap. A few seconds rubbing will flash 





BRASS a 





“ TIN _| 





Fig. 


up a polish such as you see in fine 
watches; and what workman has not ad- 
mired it? This process may sound tedi- 
ous, but it takes actually but a short 
time to do the work. 

The art once learned, you will have 
no further use for Vienna line or any 
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other sloppy method of polishing. After 
the “knack” is once acquired it will not 
be found necessary to use the bread on 
every little job, such as end-stone caps, 
screw heads, etc. Frequently on end- 
stone caps a good polish may be quickly 
had by simply laying it on the lap and 
moving it by means of the clean rubber 
tip of a lead pencil. Dip the rubber tip 
in benzine and wipe it dry with a clean 
cloth. 

Many small articles, such as regula- 
tors, may be quickly polished with sap- 
phirine by laying on a cork held in the 
vise, first grinding with a strip of ground 
glass and oilstone, or a flat Arkansas 
stone slip, cleaning carefully, also a 
clean cork and applying a_bell-metal 
strip with a “dim” of sapphirine. The 
bell-metal strip should be filed flat and 
stoned smooth with a Scotch stone; clean 
carefully and finish with a tin strip. A 
tin strip may be made for this purpose 
by melting tin onto a brass strip, as de- 
scribed for the lap. It may be provided 
with a handle like a file, Fig. 8 


Diamantine may be used the same as 
sapphirine, with satisfactory results, but 
it is not quite as quick in its action. It 
will be noticed that it is recommended 
to move the work on the tin lap as nearly 
as possible in straight lines. This is 
correct. You will, I think, find that a 





Fulcrum Oil 


Will not gum, will not evaporate and is absolutely free 
from acids of all kinds. 


IT IS A PERFECT LUBRICANT FOR WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
All Material Jobbers Will Supply It 


A post card request will bring you an instructive booklet, 
“Watch Lubricants...Exposing Their Secrets, Explaining Their Use.” 


FULCRUM OIL CO. 








Franklin, Pa. 
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deeper black polish is produced than 
will be the case if the work is moved 
with a circular stroke. It is true that 
a polish when highly magnified is seen 
to consist of exceedingly fine lines cross- 
ing and recrossing, but these lines are of 
such fineness that they are crossed even 
when we move the work as straight as 
possible by hand. Anyway, if you fol- 
a 


ZL 
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together, or the cover may be made of 
metal. When we have such a case, in 
using the lap, we remove the cover and 
leave the lap in position on the wooden 
block, as it affords a stable base, and is 
convenient to handle. A substitute for 
the scraper shown in Fig. 2 may be made 
by softening the end of an old 5 inch 
flat file and bending about % inch of 
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Fig. 


low these instructions success is yours. 

A small spatula, shown in Fig. 9, is 
very convenient for mixing the polishing 
material. It consists of a piece of brass 
wire '%-inch in diameter by about 3 
inches long, with a slit sawed in one 
end, and a wide piece of mainspring, a, 
inserted and soldered in place. The end 
of the steel blade should be somewhat 
curved, as shown, and ground down quite 
thin, but not sharp. Do not use the 
same spatula to mix the oilstone pow- 
der. Every precaution must be taken to 
avoid the presence of grit of any kind 
in our polishing material. 




















) 
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Fig. 10 


A very convenient case for our tin lap 
is shown in Fig. 10, the cover being 
shown in section. It is simply a wooden 
block turned as shown, the upper surface 
being provided with holes to receive 
the screw plug and legs of the lap. The 
groove, d, in the base is to afford a hold 
for the fingers in lifting it. The groove, 
c, is for the reception of a few turns of 
common cotton string which completely 
plied. The top, a, of the cover may be 
made of wood and the sides, b, of sev- 
eral thicknesses of tough paper glued 








9 
it at right angles; file up the angles as 
shown, harden and temper. 

In finely finished steel work, involving 
screw holes, there is usu- 
ally a round-bottom re- 
cess around the hole, as 
shown in Fig. 11. To be 
able to finish these 
quickly, yet perfectly, is 
very desirable. It should 
be the ambition of every 
real watchmaker to be 
able to finish his work equal to the very 
best. To polish these round-bottom re- 
cesses with the utmost ease, we will need 





Fig. 11 























ae 
12. It consists of a steel center fitting 
the tailstock spindle of our lathe, the 





| A LINE THAT 
WILL SELL 


BEAUTIFUL ART-ETCH 
. MEMBERSHIP PLAQUES 
ETCHED IN PURE BRONZE — RICHLY 
OXIDIZED, ARTISTICALLY COLORED 
A GIFT ITEM OF TREMENDOUS APPEAL 
Retail $1.50 each, Wholesale $10.80 per doz. 
By the makers of the 
United Horological Association Plaques. 
Write for folders to ART-ETCH Division 
WEST COAST ENGRAVERS, Portland, Ore. 
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projecting end being about 5 of an 
inch long and turned down straight to 
about 4% of an inch in diameter; the 
end should be hardened and ground 
smooth. 

A pulley made of brass, and a run- 
ning fit, goes on the outer end of the 
steel center. The hole goes entirely 
through the pulley, the outer end of 
which is covered by a steel disk, having 
round-bottom countersinks in its outer 
face. These countersinks are disposed at 
varying distances from the center, as 
shown at a, Fig. 12. The steel disk may 
be attached to the pulley by soldering or 
by screws, as shown. In making a new 
piece of work we would countersink the 
holes when the steel was in the soft state. 
The wheel countersinks which may be 
bought, are suitable for the larger sizes; 
for very small holes we may make them 
of the shape shown in Fig. 13, which 

is simply a piece 











=a $ of steel with the 
a end rounded, 
—f 3 hardened and 

Fig. 13 tempered and 


then slightly less 
than one-half the diameter ground away 
as shown at a. Countersinks made in this 
manner do perfect work. 

The laps used to grind and polish out 
these round-bottom recesses are pieces 
of brass wire about 34 of an inch long, 
rounded at one end, and pointed at the 

other, as shown at 

Fig. 14. Of course, 

YT the rounded end, a, 
Fig. 14 must fit the recess we 
intend to polish. The 

pulley is driven by a small belt or cord 
from the countershaft. We will now pro- 
ceed with a job. The work is cemented 
up in a lathe, with the recess we pro- 
pose to polish centered. We then apply 
a small quantity of oilstone dust and 
oil to the rounded end of a suitably-sized 
brass piece, Fig. 14. With the tailstock 
in position, carrying the pulley, we move 
the spindle forward until the pointed 
end of the brass piece rests in one of the 
eccentric round-bottom countersinks in 
the face of the steel disk on the pulley. 
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In the beginning we will use a hole 
quite near the center. The belt from the 
countershaft, which drives the brass pul- 
ley, should be crossed so the motion will 
be opposite to that of the lathe spindle. 
When we have the brass piece in posi- 
tion, we gently press the tailstock spindle 
forward, while we impart motion to the 
work and the pulley. It will be seen that 
as the outer or pointed end of the brass 
piece is carried in a circle around the 
lathe center, and the rounded end re- 
mains at the center, the result is a move- 
ment of the rounded end in the recess we 
are to finish, which rapidly grinds it out 
smoothly and of perfect form. 

When ground to our satisfaction we 
will wash away the oilstone powder with 
benzine; and with a knife we scrape the 
rounded end of the brass piece, to remove 
any oilstone dust that may be imbedded 
therein; apply a little sapphirine and oil, 
and proceed as before. A very few sec- 
onds is sufficient to bring up a satisfac- 





Patronize Our Advertisers 


We Do 
FIVE things WELL 


1—In-2-Sta Watch Crystals; and 
magnifying Rock, Flat Tops, as 
well as all special glass jobs. 





2—Fine dial refinishing, new dials 
to order; and general dial work. 


8—Authentic 14-karat, gold - filled 
bracelet watch crowns, platinum 
shell, solid gold and platinum. 


4—Complete coverage for main- 
springs, American and Swiss, 
featuring The Monnat Geneva 
Resilient Mainsprings. 


5—A complete line of genuine im- 
ported English Watch Straps. 


DUTCHER BROTHERS 


10 West 47th Street 
New York City 
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tory polish. It is not necessary to use 
such exceeding care in this operation as 
in flat polishing. Unless the recess is 
very large, a third or fourth rate polish 
on a concave surface really looks first- 
class. A small piece of tinfoil pressed 
down with the fingers over the rounded 
end, a, of the brass piece, Fig. 14, serves 
a good purpose when we come to the 
sapphirine, on jobs where we desire a 
really excellent finish. 

Those having a pivot polisher may 
fix the steel disk to the end of a lap. All 
things considered the little device de- 
scribed is most convenient, as the tail- 
stock spindle is always on the center 
line; and where we use the pivot polisher 
we have to adjust the spindle on the 
center line. If the tailstock spindle 
moves very hard, it is best to wipe it dry, 
also wipe out the hole with a strip of 
chamois skin, by drawing it through; 
closely fitted sliding spindles move easi- 
est when dry. Keep them oiled when 
not in use. 

Kenprick & Davis Co. 
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Why State Licensing 
(Continued from Page 6) 
watchmaking as their life’s vocation, as- 
suring to the industry proficient, effi- 
cient, and ethical mechanics, thereby re- 
gaining prestige in the eyes of the con- 
suming public, which was lost through 
the activities of the unscrupulous, dol- 

lar-chasing merchant. 





Gruen Employees Form Union 

Casemakers, Polishers, Casers, Watch- 
makers and Office Employees of the 
Gruen Watch Company, have joined 
the A. F. of L. at a recent organization 
meeting sponsored by the A. F. of L. 





One of the secrets of a happy life is 
to live one day at a time. 





We live in a superlatively practical 
age. “‘The man who does things” has 
the call and his is the glory in every 
sphere of effort. In horology, above all 
else, our worth is measured by our work, 
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Don’t trade Penntes 
for your EYESIGHT 



































The difference in price between an ordinary 
low-quality loupe and the finest watchmaker’s 
glass—a Bausch & Lomb glass—is but little. 
The difference on your eyes is great. Flaws in 
material, faulty workmanship and lens surface 
inaccuracies in poor magnifiers impose strain 
on your eyes. Their inability to resolve fine 
details handicaps your work. 


Bausch & Lomb glasses cost more than most 
loupes. That’s because they are fine optical 
instruments, designed and built to give effi- 
cient, non-tiring service. Write for catalog 
that lists 22 models of loupes, 75c to $2.40, and 
the complete B & L family of reading glasses 
and hand magnifiers. 


Special 18-power B & L loupe, $3.00. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
208 BAUSCH ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Beauty and Art from the Past 
Through the courtesy and cooperation of our honorary member, HENRY FORD, Dearborn, Michigan, 


we herewith display reproductions of some of the outstanding timepieces from the Ford collection, which 
is the property of the Edison Institute. 
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S-121—Shows the pistol after the trigger has been 
pulled. This causes a metal flower, whose heart is 
a perforated center piece, to spring open from 
the muzzle and release an odor of perfume. This 
was commonly known as a “love pistol.” 


8-120—Pistol watch (with key) of red and blue en- 
amel, inlaid with gold and studded with pearls. 
Movement, which has a verge escapement, with 
chain and fusee drive, is set in the butt. 


8-122—Gold case watch with center seconds hand S-123—Shows the movement, which has a verge 
and three dials showing hour, day of week and escapement, silver regulator dial, chain and fusee 
date of month. White enamel dial with blue en- drive. The name of the maker, Berthoud, of 
amel border; minute marks inlaid with gold. Geneva, is clearly shown on dial and top-plate. 
















/+ 14k YELLOW GOLD 
FILLED Warr CROWNS 


Guaranteed to Assay Full U. S. Government Standard 


Wit Gees REGULARPRCE $5./s0R l 
1 Each of Se FROM $2.00 TO 1 Each of the MA 


Following Following: 


> es $3.00 PER DOZEN To Elgin Sent $ 
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MY Scxinctecicesttagcnaid 14/0 Hamilton ........ 
2 fees Per Dozen 21/0 Hamilton 

No. 2B485_ Each Crown in Separate Container No. 2B486 
@ SPECIAL ASSORTMENT 


1/10 14K YELLOW GOLD FILLED 
WRIST WATCH CROWNS 


@ : -“* . No. 2B489 an 
Size Tap ize ‘ap 
14/0 Hamilton ........ 7 6/0 Elgin ........9 1 Dozen C ; 
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Center Rest 
W. H. SAMELIUS 


Chairman U. H. A. A. Technical Board 


This handy and useful attachment 
can be made in your own workshop and 
the time spent will be well repaid. 

For the clock repairer, a repivoting 
job is often necessary and in most cases 


more difficult 


to have it 
enough to spot a center, drill a hole, in- 
sert a pivot and then turn the pivot 
down to size and true. 

With the use of a center rest, a pivot- 
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the pinions and arbors are so long that 
when a job is placed in a lathe, the end 
of the arbor projects a considerable dis- 


tance from the lathe head. It is diffi- 
cult to have the arbor run true and still 








ing job becomes easy and it is a pleas 
ure to do the work. The pinion or arbor 
is held by a wire chuck, the center rest 
attached to the lathe bed and the three 
jaws are then adjusted so as to hold the 
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long end of the arbor to center and 
steady same while the work is being 
done. 

To build a center rest, first make a 
wooden pattern to fit your lathe bed, 
allowing about two millimeters for 
shrinkage and finishing. The frame can 
be cast either in iron or brass. It is an 
easy matter to clean up the casting and 
file the runway to fit the lathe bed. The 
jaws for holding the work may be made 
of steel and hardened or they may be 
made of fibre. The binding post and 
screws for holding the jaws may be 
made of soft steel, likewise the washers. 

In case you do not have a metric 
screwplate and taps, you may substitute 
for the 314 MM screws, a 6 x 32 tap, 
using a No. 33 drill for the hole. In 
place of the 6 MM binding post, use a 
14 x 24 tap and No. 6 drill. Corres- 
ponding die for binding post is neces- 
sary to cut threads on post, however, 
ready made screws, 6 x 32, may be pro- 
cured from machinist supply houses, 
likewise, the taps and drills. 
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Dimensions for slot in jaws have been 
omitted, as the slot must be cut of the 
proper width for the binding post screws. 


New Trade Shop 
Mr. E. H. Clegg, member of U. H. 
A. A., has recently opened a trade shop 
at 216 University Building, Denver, 
Colorado, where high-class repair service 
will be available to the trade. 


Denver Guild 


With the summer vacations over and 
the state settling down after an unusu- 
ally large tourist season, the Denver 
Guild will resume meetings starting 
Friday night, September 10th. 

A busy and interesting winter is as- 
sured by the legislation, social and edu- 
cational activities that are planned. 

The Denver Guild meets the second 
and fourth Fridays of each month at 
1628 17th Street, and all that are in- 
terested are cordially invited to attend. 

D. HEIGERT, Secretary. 
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Master Watchmakers’ Associa- 
tion of Colorado 


It is within our 
power to build up 
or destroy anything 
we undertake to do. 
As watchmakers, we 
can remain in the 


rut, in which-we 
have been hereto- 
fore. We can be 





complacent about 
our lot and remain 
suspicious about ev- 
eryone in the trade. But it is within 
our power to pool our personal, limited 
influences; build public prestige and 
strengthen our position as a profession 
for the good of each one in the trade. 

I do not care if you are successful 
and able to cope satisfactorily with your 
own problems. If you are not in per- 
sonal contact with your fellow watch- 
makers’ guild you do not know what is 
going on in the world—things which 
are for the best interest of your liveli- 
hood, which you should know. 

Please understand, I am not paid one 
penny to write this; neither is a single 
person in our organization. But we have 
seen enough to believe that without our 
organization we are certain to slip back 
into lethargy—and one dollar over-haul- 
ing fees. 

If you only knew how other states 
have gone in for legislative measures for 
watchmakers and driven undesirables 
broadcast, you would soon line yourself 


Henri Grusin 
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up with the United Horological Asso- 
ciation of America and become a de- 
vout attendant to our regular meetings 
simply to safeguard your city and state 
against frantic ‘‘would-be-watchmak- 
ers”. 

Let not present security at your shop 
or job influence you against joining your 
fellow watchmakers; nor your. excep- 
tional proficiency in your art. We are 
all learning every day. 

Our state organization and local guild 
comprise men of unquestionable ability 
and character, and each man has as 
much voice upon any question as you 
will have when you come to understand 
that you, too, have many things to con- 
tribute as well as receive in this fellow- 
ship. Now, make it a point today to 
send in your application for membership. 
($2.00 for remainder of 1937 pays you 
up in Guild, State and National; also 
brings our national paper free monthly.) 

HENRI GRUSIN, 
Membership Chairman, 
Colorado State Assn. 





Mention “The American Horologist” 
MODERN METHODS 
WATCH ADJ USTING 


By Harold Caleb Kelly In Six Parts 
Preliminary Consideration, Adjustment to Po- 
sitions, Adjustment to Isochronism, Adjust- 
ment to Temperature, Escapement Adjusting, 
and Practical Work of Adjusting. 
Bound in Cloth, and contains 126 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $2.65 Postpaid 
Send Orders to Book Dept. 
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cn SWISS WATCH 
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EXCLUSIVELY 450 SIZES EXCLUSIVELY 


WITH FINISHED ENDS FOR ALL MODELS OF SWISS WATCHES ONLY 
$2.50 DOZEN—$30.00 GROSS 


Complete Stock of Jurgensen Main Springs with Unfinished Ends 


Sole Agents BUHL, PEER & KEEFE 
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You Can’t Escape Time—On Denver Streets 
at Least 


From Denver Post 
By FRANK W. PITMAN 


and in downtown Denver it has 
brought a plethora of clocks. 

Forty outdoor clocks beat a tick-tock 
rhythm to keep the city in tune with the 
times. 

At 16th and Welton streets, for in- 
stance, no less than 14 clocks are easily 
visible. If the pedestrian is nearsighted 
he may not see so many, but he’ll still 
be able to tell the time, even if he has 
only five or six clocks to guide him. 


Just Look About 

Money matters are of more concern 
on 17th street, than the time, judging 
from the few outdoor clocks in the finan- 
cial quarter. There are fewer visible 
timepieces in this section than anywhere 
else in the downtown district. 

The downtown visitor needn’t bother 
about carrying a watch, if he plans to 
remain on 15th and 16th streets. 

There is not a single place on these 
two streets from Broadway to Larimer 
street that a clock is not readily visible. 


6 or 8 In Sight 


At several points along these streets 
as Many as six and eight of the outdoor 
time pieces may be seen. 

They tell time accurately, too. 
Throughout the downtown area, the ma- 
jority of clocks do not vary two min- 
utes, a quick check yesterday revealed. 

Advertising signs have been taken 
from the clocks as the results of agitation 
last winter. George E. Cranmer, man- 
ager of parks and improvements, pro- 
posed to remove all the sidewalk clocks, 
but rescinded his plan after numerous 
protests had been filed. 

It was suggested then that City Coun- 
cil levy an annual tax of $25 on the 
clocks. No action was taken by the 
council on the proposal. 

Tourists from Eastern states are im- 
pressed by the large number of outdoor 


_ brings all things, it is said, 


clocks. Many metropolitan cities, it is 
understood, prohibit such clocks on and 
above sidewalks, 


Denver has seen to it that even the 
criminals housed in the County Jail will 
not be without the time. The prisoners 
are probably more interested in seeing 
the time go fast than the average person. 

From W. Colfax ave. and Speer blvd., 
where the County Jail stands, six large 
clocks may be seen. Three are on large 
sign-boards across Cherry Creek from 
the jail, and the others are on Police 
Bldg., Municipal Bldg., and a church. 

Office and store workers hurrying to 
work become clock-watchers even before 
they arrive on duty. At 16th street and 
Broadway, where thousands pass every 
morning, there are five clocks that are 
conspicuous. The same may be said for 
numerous other intersections. 

Only one clock frowns and moves its 
tell-tale hands at 17th street and Broad- 
way. 

Perhaps the temperature is more im- 
portant than time at that point. There 
is a large thermometer there to empha- 
size the heat or the cold. 

Most of the outdoor clocks have been 
set up by jewelry stores, principally to 
identify the establishment. A few banks 
have placed clocks outside their build- 
ings. 

There are four tower clocks, high 
above the city pavements, at 16th and 
Arapahoe streets, 14th and Larimer 
streets, West Colfax ave. and Bannock 
street, and at Speer boulevard and Arap- 
ahoe street. 


THE WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER 


published monthly in England. A review of all that 
is new and good in Horological Science with partic- 
ular attention to the needs of the technician. 

Editor, Arthur Tremayne; Technical Editor, T. R. 
Robinson. World wide subscription one dollar yearly 
postfree. N. A. G. Press, Ltd., 26, Old Street, 
London, E. C. 1, England. 

















An Address Given Before the New Haven Guild 


By A. R. RAPHAEL 





National Vice President, U. H. A. of A. 


Members of the New 
Haven Watchmakers’ 
Guild; fellow watch- 
makers, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: 

It it with pleasure 
that I greet you here 
this evening upon our 
Second Anniversary. 

The committee in 
making arrangements for this evening 
have asked me if I would tell you some- 
thing about our Guild—why we organ- 
ized this group, what we have accom- 
plished, and what our aims and plans 
are for the future. 

To tell you why we organized, it is 
necessary for me to tell you something 
about the history of watchmaking and 
the watchmaker in history. I know that 
most of you here tonight are acquainted 
with these facts and therefore I shall 
try to make it as brief as possible. 

The art of watchmaking goes back 
many centuries, its progress and devel- 
opment have been very slow and very 
definite, and today throughout the world 
century old time-pieces, clocks and other 
devices stand as a great achievement. 
Many developments have been made by 
men who have been mathematicians and 
scientists and not practical men. The 
practical man however was held in high 
esteem. History tells us that Horolo- 
gists have been appointed by kings to 
serve their courts, and by great institu- 
tions. Watchmakers, as you know, have 
been responsible not only in contribut- 
ing one of man’s most precious things, 
the means of keeping correct time, but 
has been responsible for helping and 
contributing many discoveries and de- 
velopments for mankind. Among them 
are the sewing machine, steamboat and 
telegraph. There are many others that 
I cannot think of at the moment. 

In the early days of watchmaking the 
watchmaker held a high position in his 
community and in life. If a young man 





A. R. Raphael 


showed a desire to become a watchmaker 
he was immediately encouraged, the same 
as you would encourage your boy today 
if he showed a desire to become a phy- 
sician or a member of some other pro 
fession. In those days of course there 
was not the bugaboo of commercialism, 

Today, we do not enjoy that prestige 
and encouragement. Why not? In the 
past twenty-five years and with chang. 
ing times it seems that the watchmaker 
was lost in the shuffle. The watchmaker 
himself in his desire to earn more for- 
got or did not bother to become a full- 
fledged or competent watchmaker, he 
was content to learn the rudiments and 
get by the best he could. He was not 
discouraged along these lines, but rather 
encouraged. The results were poor work, 
poor pay, and poor man. In the boom 
days all this went unnoticed and we were 
all happy. In the hustle and bustle and 
hysteria that prevailed it made little dif- 
ference how a man did his work. We 
were all in Paradise. 

Then came the worst depression in 
history and we all had our troubles, 
things went from bad to worse. In our 
eager desire to exist, we adopted all 
sorts of ideas and measures to make ends 
meet. The mediocre worker and _ the 
chiseler started their era of cut-rate ir 
responsibility. Benches were set up in 
homes, department stores, bicycle shops, 
and many other similar places. We are 
all familiar with their Advertising: the 
mediocre man said, “‘Why pay the prices 
of the large stores, I’ll do it cheaper,” 
AND HE DID IT CHEAPER. The 
chiseler, under the protection of the de- 
partment store name and insignia, ad- 
vertised in the newspapers. In_ large 
and flowing headlines, in catchy mis 
leading phrases, they proclaimed to the 
public what they could do. The results 
they have accomplished is known to all 
and to mention it at this time would be 
superfluous. The watchmaker is the one 
who has been hurt most by these tactics. 
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In the midst of all this confusion, the 
NRA was born. It does not make much 
difference now whether that legislation 
was good or bad. But we must remem- 
ber that old axiom about an ill wind, 
etc. 
It seemed that under the NRA the 
groups that were organized, or had some 
representation, were the ones that gained 
recognition. If this law was to become 
constitutional, the only way the watch- 
maker had a chance was through organi- 
zation. 

Through the foresight and initiative of 
two of our members, this organization 
was created. They sent out cards to all 
the watchmakers in the city, inviting 
them to attend a meeting to discuss or- 
ganization and a possible means of com- 
batting the chiseler evil. To their sur- 
prise, over twenty men were present. 
Some came with good intentions, most of 
them came through curiosity. A tempo- 
rary set of officers were installed and the 
machinery was started rolling and work 
began. The enthusiasm and the loyalty 
displayed was wonderful. With the De- 
partment store chiselers and other cut- 
rate artists well established, it seemed 
like a useless task. In fact it was pre- 
dicted that the organization would last 
but a few months. 

You will remember our advertising 
campaign with the splendid co-operation 
of the jewelers. I think we did a pretty 
good job, although it was financially im- 
possible to continue this task, neverthe- 
less, we carried it on to a marked de- 
gree. We carried it on through personal 
missionary work. As time went on and 
the boys came together every month for 
meetings, they got to know one another 
and to understand each other as real hu- 
mans. We aired our problems and soon 
learned that we all possessed the same 
troubles. We learned to help each other 
Im many ways and whenever the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, we tried to edu- 
cate the public. We held public dances 
and picnics. We had various commit- 
tees, one of which we called a vigilance 
committee whose duties were to find out 
what members did not live up to their 
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promises. These same men went to the 
department store heads and fought for 
what they thought was right. 

We spent many dollars and much time 
to send delegates to National Conven- 
tions so we could learn what could be 
done to make the craft and the business 
a better and a more pleasant one. The 
meetings we have held have not only 
helped us but those who were associated 
with us could also benefit. 

Our Guild realizes full well that to 
bring back the prestige and to elevate 
the Craft to its proper place in the pub- 
lic consciousness we must first help to 
build up the confidence of the public 
and when those who are responsible for 
our jobs and work are satisfied, then we 
feel confident that we will get our just 
reward. The members of the New Haven 
Guild are satisfied that in the two years 
we have been organized we have accom- 
plished much. Our spirit has not died 
or diminished and the outlook for the 
future. looks bright. 
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Some Hints on Measuring As 


Applied to Watchmaking 


By OLor OHLSON 
Member U. H. A. A. Technical Board 
(Courtesy Waltham Watch Co.) 


The success of every undertaking de- 
pends largely on the ability to figure out 
and make practical plans, as well as to 
work correctly from plans already made. 
The ut and try method so much used 
in the past is not well adapted to our 
line of work in this scientific age; we 
should accustom ourselves to speak in 
exact terms as well as to work correctly 
to given measurements. It is doubtless 
true that watchmaking is in greater need 
of exact and systematic measurements 
than any other trade, and it is also true, 
generally, that the average apprentice 
to the watchmaking trade gets very little, 
if any, instruction in the art of meas- 
uring. It is a very common idea that it 
requires expensive gauges and elaborate 
instruments to produce first-class work; 
but very many times we may have the 
essential things right before us without 
thinking how we may apply them. It is 
the object of this article to point out to 
the watchmaker, who wants to make 
things, how an ordinary micrometer, as 
shown in illustration, may be used for 
practically all kinds of measuring per- 
taining to our trade. 

We have two kinds of measurements 
to consider: linear and angular. Linear 
measurements apply to the diameter, 
thickness and length of the different 
parts, for example: plates, wheels, pin- 
ions, pivots, mainsprings, etc. And an- 
gular measurements apply to the con- 
struction of wheel teeth and pinion 
leaves, and especially to the designing 
and making of the escapements. 

On account of the small dimensions 
of our work, it is convenient to use a 
small unit for linear measurements. The 
Metric system is very practical in this 
respect, using the millimeter, which is 
about 1/25 of an inch (exactly .03937”), 
as a unit, and subdividing the same into 
1/10 and 1/100 mm. The fractions we 
usually write in decimal form, for ex- 
ample: 4.30 mm. instead of 4 3/10 mm., 
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and 5.76 mm. instead of 5 76/100 mm, 
etc. 

The screw in the modern micrometers 
has a pitch of % mm., so one turn is 
divided into 50 parts, in order to meas- 
ure 1/100 mm., and, consequently, we 
must turn the screw two complete turns 
for one millimeter, and the second tum 
should be read 55, 60, 65, etc., instead 
of 5, 10, 15. To avoid mistakes in the 
beginning, in reading the micrometer, 
it is advisable to use a straight scale, 
as shown in illustration, to verify the re- 
sult. 

The micrometer here shown indicates 
3.51 millimeter. The square scale veri- 
fies the 3.5 millimeter; the micrometer 
shows the extra .01 millimeter. 

Besides this, the only thing for the 
beginner to learn, in order to use the 
micrometer successfully for linear meas- 
urements, is to use as light a touch as 
possible in applying the same to the ob- 
jects which are to be measured. The unit 
for angular measurements is the degree, 
which equals 1/360 part of a circle 
The degree is subdivided into sixty min- 
utes, and the minute into sixty seconds, 
And instead of writing the words “de- 





grees,” ‘“‘minutes” and “seconds,” the 
symbols °, ’, ”, have been adopted; 90 
in order to denote one and one-half de 
grees we write 1° 30’. 

It may be well to point out the error 
very common among watchmakers, which 
is to speak about linear measurements, 
such as the diameter of the pivots and 
thickness of mainsprings, as so many 
“degrees.” This is entirely wrong, 4% 
such measurements should always be 
stated in fractions of a millimeter @ 
inch. 
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A Balance Arm Peening Punch 
By N. C. NIELSEN 
Illustrations by D. L. Thompson 

The conscientious watchmaker dislikes 
leaving marks of his work on the fine 
parts of a watch and uses much thought 
and ingenuity in order to avoid doing so. 

In the trueing of a balance after re- 
placing a staff, it is sometimes necessary 
to lengthen one end of the arm slightly 
to obtain perfect poise by peening it 
with a chisel edged punch. This, of 
course, leaves an unsightly mark in a 
most conspicuous place and the scrupu- 
lous workman squirms in silent protest 
whenever he has to do this but salves 
his conscience with the thought that is 
a necessary evil. 

A punch which eliminates most of the 
unsightliness of the peen mark is one 
that has a curved face which enables its 
being placed close up to the rim. 








We show herewith a drawing of such 
a punch with views of two sides and 
the end. Dimensions are not given as 
two sizes should be made in order to 
cover all sizes of balances. 

A regular staking punch is taken and 
the end heated to a dull red and allowed 
to cool gradually to anneal it for easy 
turning and filing. The end is now 
turned and filed up to close to the shape 
as shown. The peening face is not filed 
to a chisel edge but is left with a nar- 
row flat face. The punch is then hard- 
ened and the temper drawn to a dark 
straw after which it is ground to finished 
size and polished. One of these with the 
peening face ground to a width of a 
little wider than the arm of an 18 size 
balance close to the rim and one fitted 
similarly to a 12 size balance will be 
sufficient. 
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In use, the balance screw adjacent to 
the arm that requires peening is removed, 
the balance is held on a flat stump in 
the stake and the curved face of the 
punch is placed snug against the rim. 
The punch has been made offset so as to 
get as close to the rim as possible and . 
the peening mark made in this position 
is much less noticeable than when made 
in other positions on the arm. 





Mainspring Don’ts 

Don’t fail to provide yourself with the 
best mainspring winder that can be ob- 
tained. See that the hooks on all arbors 
of the winders are no longer than the 
thickness of the thinnest spring, and 
thus avoid kinking, and, therefore, un- 
necessary breaking of mainsprings. 

Don’t use a mainspring that is too 
long, because it fills the barrel and pre- 
vents that part, or the mainwheel, from 
making the required number of revolu- 
tions, with the consequence that the 
watch will not run as long as it should 
after each winding. 

Don’t use a mainspring that is too 
strong, because it will set, increase the 
chances of breakage and injure the 
watch. 

Don’t use a mainspring that is too 
wide, and be sure that the tip and brace 
do not extend beyond the limits of the 
cover and barrel. 

Don’t forget that a mainspring should 
not occupy more than one-third the di- 
ameter of the barrel, thus leaving two- 
thirds to be divided between the arbor 
and winding space, to enable the watch 
to run about thirty-six hours. 

Don’t expect a mainspring to be flat 
if you put it in the barrel with the 
fingers. This method usually injures the 
spring, gives it a conical form, and there- 
by increases the friction in the barrel. 

Don’t bend the inner or outer end of 
the mainspring with flat-nosed pliers, 
but provide yourself with specially made 
round-nosed pliers which will give a cir- 
cular form to these parts, prevent short 
bends, contact the inner coil, and thus 
secure a closer fit to the barrel arbor 
without injuring the spring. 
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Don’t expect other than a properly fit- 
ted flat mainspring with rounded edges 
to produce the least friction in the bar- 
rel, allow the greatest amount of power 
to the train, and give the best results as 
to time, service, etc. 

Don’t expect a mainspring to always 
endure extreme changes in temperature, 
or electrical disturbances, or straighten- 
ing at full length, or neglect from lack 
of cleaning and oiling. 

Don’t expect a watch that needs clean- 
ing or other repairs to run satisfactorily 
by merely putting in a new mainspring. 

Don’t expect a mainspring to plough 
through too much dirt. 





Watchmakers’ Licensing 

At the recent national convention of 
the N. R. J. A. in New York City, their 
organization went on record to support 
all state watchmakers’ associations to 
obtain a licensing system similar to the 
one adopted by the state of Wisconsin, 
National Affiliate of U. H. A. of A. 

With this information and cooperation 
being received from the National Retail 
Jewelers Association, more attention 
should be given to present organizations’ 
efforts towards the securance and pass- 
age of similar laws. In order to success- 
fully bring about such a realization, all 
watchmakers should join some local and 
state organizations and become affiliates 
of the U. H. A. of A., who is in a posi- 
tion to assist all their state organizations 
through their Legal Department in 
bringing about the successful fulfillment 
of such legislative measures. 
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Only 100 Years Ago! 


There was not a public library in the 
United States. 

Almost all furniture was imported 
from England. 

An old copper mine in Connecticut 
was used as a prison. 

There was only one hat factory and 
it made cocked hats. 

Every gentleman wore a queue and 
powdered his hair. 

Crockery plates were objected to be- 
cause they dulled the knives. 

Virginia contained a fifth of the whole 
population of the country. 

A man who jeered at the preacher or 
criticized a sermon was fined. 

Two stage coaches bore all the travel 
between New York and Boston. 

Buttons were scarce and expensive and 
the trousers were fastened with pegs or 
lace. 

Leather breeches, a checked shirt, a 
red flannel jacket and a cocked hat 
formed the dress of the real artisan. 

Beef, pork, salt fish, potatoes and 
hominy were the staple diet all the year 
around. 

The whipping post and pillory were 
still standing in Boston and New York. 

Automobiles, wireless, radio, moving 
pictures, airplanes, safety pins and a 
thousand and one other modern bless 
ings were not even dreamed of in that 
day. 
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MID-CONTINENT JEWELER 


“BEST FOR THE WEST” 


Made especially for Jewelers and Watchmakers of the Central 
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Suggestions 





WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 


Make it a rule to test every watch you 
handle for magnetism. A small pocket 
compass placed close to the balance when 
the watch is running will indicate by a 
vibrating motion if the balance is polar- 
ied, and if it is, the watch would be 
treated, case and all, in a demagnetizer, 
to remove this trouble. 

When repairing a watch, inspect the 
balance pivots carefully, to see that they 
are straight and in good condition. Ex- 
amine the endstones, and if they show 
any wear, it should be polished off, by 
using a small lap made of tortoise-shell 
about 30 mm. in diameter, mounted “in 
the lathe, and a small amount of fine 
diamond powder mixed with oil put on 
the face of it. By holding the pitted 
endstone against this with a slight pres- 
sure, while the lap is running at a fairly 
high speed, it can be made as good as 
anew one in a very short time. 

After this operation, it is important 
to clean the endstone and setting thor- 
oughly. 

Examine the balance to see that it is 
true and in poise. 

Do not open the bankings carelessly. 
Remember that the result of excessive 
slide is a dead loss of power, and this 
loss increases rapidly with any deterio- 
ration of the oil on the pallet stones. 

Do not neglect to try the jewel pin to 
se if it is set firmly. Even a slightly 
loose jewel pin is a fruitful source of 
trouble. 

Do not open the curb pins on the reg- 
ulator. The hairspring should fit be- 
tween the pins, without pinching, and 
without play, to get the best result in 
timing. 

See that the hairspring is centered and 
flat, and has a sufficient amount of clear- 
ance under all conditions. Bear in mind 
that its regular vibrations will be in- 
creased a good deal at times, when the 
watch is subjected to sudden motions or 
shocks. 

Do not neglect to remove any finger 
mark or greasy matter on the plates, 
caused by the handling of the movement. 


For this purpose, we find a buff stick 
very useful—a flat stick of wood, about 
14 mm. wide, covered on one side with 
buckskin, such as is used for buffing. 
The end of this is dipped in benzine, 
wiped off rapidly with a clean cloth, and 
used immediately for cleaning off the 
top surface of the plates. 

Do not expect a position adjusted 
watch to rate the same as it did origi- 
nally, after any change or alteration has 
been made in the balance pivots, or bal- 
ance jewels. Even when the work is done 
with the greatest care, this kind of re- 
pairs may call for readjusting the move- 
ment, and this should be done by a 
watchmaker experienced in this class of 
work, 

Do not consider it a bad investment to 
put as much money as you can afford 
into up-to-date tools. And do not con- 
sider the time wasted which you spend 
in keeping your tools in good condition. 

Do not neglect to keep abreast of the 
times by reading good books and papers 
pertaining to the trade. At the same 
time, be mindful of the fact that you 
cannot learn watchmaking from books or 
by correspondence only. 

We wish to emphasize to the young 
watchmaker the importance of practice 
or training in the various branches of 
his work; and would recommend, as a 
profitable way of spending some of his 
leisure time, to take, for example, a dis- 
carded balance, and bend it out of shape, 
and true and poise it repeatedly for the 
purpose of gaining experience. We might 
state that although a beginner may work 
on a balance all day, and still not suc- 
ceed in getting it in very good order, an 
expert can do 20 to 25 in an hour, and 
get them all good. This applies equally 
well to the work on the hairspring, the 
escapement, the pivots, jeweling, and so 
on. And we wish to say in conclusion, 
that nothing but hard work and consci- 
entious application to the work, coupled 
with a certain amount of study, will ever 
bring forth a skillful and efficient work- 


man. 
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Connecticut Clock Factory 
As Appeared in August Issue 


Referring to the article entitled “‘Con- 
necticut Clock Factory” in your last 
issue, wherein Mrs. T. A. Dorgan de- 
scribes a mechanism which she has, it 
would appear as though this might be 
part of a large clock which was made by 
the Old Waterbury Watch Company and 
sent to the World’s Fair in 1893. Some 
of our old employees tell us that this 
clock had moving figures similar to the 
illustration in your magazine, and these 
figures were set in various panels in the 
side of the clock. 

As near as we can find out, this clock 
was sold to the Chicago concern called 
“The Fair,” after the close of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. 

As you know, the Waterbury Watch 
Company went out of existence many 
years ago, and we can give you no more 
reliable information than this. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) C. H. GRANGER, 
Vice-President, 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Company. 
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Hartford Watchmaker’s Guild 

For the past several months our Ng. 
tional Vice-President, Mr. A. R. Raphael 
of New Haven, Connecticut, has beep 
working with his local guild and staf 
organization to create a new guild ¢ 
the Connecticut Horological Associg. 
tion in Hartford. 

On June 23, 1937, the Hartford Guild 
was definitely established for the pur 
pose of bettering the position of th 
watchmaker in the eyes of the public ang 
to promote good fellowship among th 
watchmakers by personal contact. This 
guild accepts any man who is a watd 
maker, whether employed or employe 
as long as he shows a willingness to liv 
up to the standards of fair practice an 
competitions expected by the guild an 
the United Horological Association gf the ( 
America. den, | 

The officers are: Carl Carlson, Presif Th 
dent; Chas. S. Stowe, Vice-President} Amer 
Chas. H. Stiles, Secretary; Henry CohnJ ties a 
Treasurer. Ge 

All watchmakers in the vicinity of thy ;, 
Hartford Watchmakers’ Guild, kindly eT 
get in touch with our Secretary, Mr 4... 
Chas. Stiles, 27 Dorothy Street, Hart- 
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~Cosley Jewelry Company 
301 University Building, Denver, Colo. 
Wholesale Deaiers of 


Jewelry, Tools and Jewelers’ Supplies, Findings, Etc. 
Seth Thomas Clocks, and Dresser Sets 
Conklin Pens 


* Swiss Watches—Genuine Watch Materials for American and 
Swiss Watches 
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Do You ‘KNow? 


Directed by 
W. H. SAMELIUS, Chairman 
Science of Horology and Technical Advisory Board 
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History tells us the first pendulum 
dock made in England was constructed 
inthe year 1662 by Tromantil, a Dutch- 
man; but Grignon affirms that the first 
pndulum clock was made in England 
by Robert Harris in 1641 and erected in 
the Church of St. Paul, Covent Gar- 
den, England. 


The early Dutch clocks imported to 
America were known to many communi- 
ties as the ‘“‘Wag on the Wall.” 

George Washington was known for be- 
ing punctual and when he made a pres- 
entation to any of his officers or friends, 
itwas generally a watch. He was punc- 
tual and he likewise wanted his friends 
to be punctual. 

In Dutch churches, the preacher puts 
an hour glass on the pulpit to let his 
congregation know how long his sermon 
will last. 

Mary of Scotland wore a watch that 
was shaped like a skull with images of 
death engraved on it. 

There is a theory that the Egyptian 
pyramids originally were clocks with 
sun-dials on their sides. 

Clocks and watches were originally 
called ““Horologues.”’ 

The word “clock” meant only the bell 
the hour was struck on. 

During the 18th Century, England 
imposed a special tax on watches. 

The Germans were the first to try 
Daylight Saving Time and find it prac- 
tical. 

Martha Washington’s watch, which is 
to be seen at Smithsonian Institute, pre- 
sented to her by George Washington, has 





a double gold case and is about 12 size, 
key winder. The outer case is engraved 
and beautifully enameled. It has gold 
hands set with diamonds. It is also 
supplied with an extra dial and set of 
hands so when the wearer tired of using 
one dial, the other dial and hands could 
be substituted, giving the watch a dif- 
ferent appearance. 

White Alloy—This amalgam can be 
turned, filed and bored, does not adhere 
to mold and will retain its polish a long 
time after exposure to air. It consists 
of 10 parts cast iron, 10 parts copper 
and 80 parts zinc. 

Hombergs Alloy—The melting point is 
122° C. Bismuth, 3 parts, lead 3 parts 
and tin, 3 parts. 

Krafts Alloy—Melting point 104° C. 
Bismuth, 5 parts; lead, 2 parts; tin, 
1 part. 

To reblack clock hands—use asphal- 
tum varnish. One coat will make old 
rusty hands as good as new and it drys 
in a very short time. 

White or yellow gold solder flows at 
730° C. Platinum solder is made up 
in several grades, extra soft grades melt 
at 1000° C., and hard grade for weld- 
ing takes 1500° C. It pays to investi- 
gate just what solder is the best adapted 
for each particular job. 

Stainless Steel—is a special steel al- 
loyed with nickel and chromium. 

18% nickel silver consists of 64% 
copper, 18% zinc and 18% nickel. 

Chrome plate has a cold color and 
feels greasy to the touch. It does not 
tarnish. 





Lord Elgin and Lady Elgins to be Backed by Huge 
Campaign 
37 Million Selling Messages in Leading Magazines During the Fall Alone 


CTOBER 15th has been announced 
QO by President T. Albert Potter of 

the Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany as the date on which a great new 
Elgin promotion will get under way. 

It appears that wise retailers who 
have been prophesying great things for 
the new Lord and Lady Elgins since 
their first offering in the pages of the 
Elgin catalog are about to see their pre- 
dictions come true. ; 

“Through our advertising agency,” 
reports Frank Brodsky, Advertising 
Manager, “we have formulated plans 
that are more striking, more powerful in 
many respects, than any we have had 
before. The campaign on Lord and 
Lady Elgin is a complete departure 
from our present advertising format... 
a remarkable change of pace . . . that is 
going to benefit jewelers everywhere.” 


Jewelers decide which magazines 
will be used! 

A unique feature of the campaign is 
that jewelers themselves have helped 
choose the journals which will carry the 
selling messages to increase their sales 
of Lord and Lady Elgins. 

Hundreds of retail jewelers were con- 
sulted by an outside research organiza- 
tion and asked which magazines they 
themselves preferred reading . . . and 
which they felt were the most powerful 
stimulators of sales on jewelry products. 

On the basis of their answers, nine im- 
portant publications have been selected 
for the Elgin list this fall. The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Life, Collier’s, For- 
tune, Time, Esquire, Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, Good Housekeeping, True Story. 
Their names read like a who’s who of 
the magazine publication field. 

These magazines together reach and 
influence approximately 5 out of every 
10 families in the country. That’s what 
is known in advertising parlance as 
“50% coverage.” And merchandising 








experts agree that with as little as 20% 
coverage in a given territory, action is 
stimulated in a retail store. And here 
is 50% coverage! 37 million messages 
in the fall alone will be reaching cus 
tomers and prospects. 


Heraldic motif in advertisements 

The advertisements themselves clearly 
support the statement that they are some 
of the most striking ever conceived by 
Elgin. Full pages in full color will bk 
used. 

And the spirit and motif of each de 
rives from the heraldic background 
which surrounds the celebrated name of 
Elgin. The first Earl of Elgin, as the 
new Elgin portfolio points out, was a 
descendant of Sir Robert Bruce, Scot 
land’s hero king, back in the year 1600. 
And the succeeding Earls of Elgin have 
held positions of power and prominence 
and accomplished great things during 
the ensuing 300 years. 


Watches 72 years in the making 

The new Lord Elgins and Lady E- 
gins, it is pointed out, are a climax fo 
72 years of superb craftsmanship on the 
part of Elgin. As most jewelers recog 
nize, they offer technical advantages 
that are outstanding. 

The Lady Elgins are the only Amen- 
can made semi-baguettes with 19 jew 
els. The Lord Elgins are all full 2 
jeweled and in the smart 8/0 size. Mos 
models of these watches have cases that 
are solid gold or 14 K gold filled. 


Special helps for dealers 
The Elgin Company is making it # 
easy as possible for every jeweler to tit 
in effectively with the comprehensift 
program behind the new Lord and Lafy 





Elgins. 

The watches themselves all come i 
special presentation cases that have mr 
eye-appeal . . . red Morocco for the me 
and jet-black Plaskon for the women. 
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An unusual three-unit display ensem- 
ble in velvet and gold is being made 
available to dealers who have purchased 
six or more of the Lord or Lady Elgins 
subsequent to June 1, 1937. 

And free mats of newspaper tie-in ads 
are being made available on request. 
These ads are extremely well executed 
and carry with them the dignity and 
charm of the magazine advertisements. 
They should prove very effective. 

President Potter keynotes... 

points to bright prospects 

“That Elgin may be relied upon to 


show a thriving growth year after year is. 


almost an axiom of the jewelry busi- 
ness,” says Elgin President Potter in a 
message which will shortly circulate 
among retailers. 

“Elgin is today taking an important 
forward step,” he continues. “And I be- 
lieve there has never been a time when 
we at Elgin, together with our loyal 


dealers, could look ahead to such richly 


increasing rewards.” 
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Introducing Our New 72-Page Fully 
Illustrated Catalog— 


“Certified Values” 


Just from the Press 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


A Large Variety of New Merchan- 
dise—Freshen Up Your Stock 
With Real Buys 


Showing for Your Approval— 
RIMA WATCHES— 


Excellent New Swiss Watch Line, cov- 
ering a hundred different syles. 


Watch Straps, Watch Bracelets, 
Cases and Dials, Tools, Material, 
Supplies and a Complete Coverage 
of American and Swiss Recon- 
ditioned Watches 
Also making our debut with an Attractive 


Diamond Ring Line in a low price scale 
which should merit your attention, 


At the Most Interesting Prices 
THE HOUSE OF VALUES 


UNIVERSAL IMPORTING CO. 


456 E. 138th St.. New York, N. Y. 
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For more than twenty years the clock 
shown above has run without winding. 
In November, 1916, it was set in oper- 
ation in the town of Orebro, in Central 
Sweden, and has run continuously on 
the power derived by changes in the 
barometric pressure of the atmosphere. 
Essential parts of the clock mechanism 
are seven metal boxes that are moved 
by the pressure. This movement raises 
the weights which run the clock. Power 
needed to run the clock is estimated at 
one-millionth of a horsepower. 





An actor wasn’t feeling very well, he 
asked his friend to take his pulse. After 
a few minutes his friend said: “Either 
you are dead or my watch has stopped.” 





Mention “The American Horologist” 
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Max Lazarus 
Slee 
The sudden death of Mr. Max Laz- 
arus, president of the L & R Manufac- 
turing Company, Newark, New Jersey, 
came as a shock to his many friends and 
associates in the trade. 





Striken with a heart attack, Mr. Laz- 
arus passed away Friday, August 6th. 

Before marketing the now famous L 
& R Electric Watch Cleaning Machine, 
Mr. Lazarus was in the jewelry business 
for 35 years in Macon, Georgia. When 
he perfected the watch cleaning machine, 
Mr. Lazarus moved his residence and 
business to Newark because of its more 
centralized position for marketing the 
machines and solutions. 

Mr. Lazarus recently returned from a 
visit to his London sales office, Anglo- 
American Products, Ltd., where he suc- 
ceeded in making contacts for further 
distribution of the L & R machines 
throughout Europe and the British col- 
onies. On his return trip, he was quite 
ill but recovered and was in fine spirits 
and health and was daily at his factory 
until the day of his death. 

Max Lazarus, Jr. has been associated 
with the company since its formation 
and will take over the duties of Presi- 
dent of L & R Manufacturing Company. 





J. M. KURTZ COMPANY 
Specialists in Genuine Factory 
Materials, Tools and Supplies 


214 Bessemer Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Melvin H. Douglas 


Veteran Traveler Dies.—-Melvin §, 
Douglas, former representative of the 
Keystone Watch Case Company, Elgin 
National Watch Company, A. C. Becken 
Company, South Bend Watch Company, 
and Baldwin-Miller Company (Indian- 


apolis), died at the Indianoplis City |; 


Hospital, August 20th, after five weeks’ 
illness. Mr. Douglas was born April 
24th, 1858. “Doug,” as he was affec- 
tionately called, was known to nearly 
all the older jewelers in the Middle West, 
Served his retail jewelry apprenticeship 
under his brother-in-law, Ross J. Masel- 
tine, pioneer jeweler of Kokomo, Indi- 
ana, and in 1878 opened a retail jewelry 
store in Russiaville, Howard County, 
Indiana. In 1894 he returned to Ko 
komo and consolidated his stock with 
that of The Ross J. Haseltin Company. 
For the past twenty-three years he has 
been employed by the School City of 
Indianoplis, Indiana, as clock mainte- 
nance and repairman. The widow and 
one son, L. R. Douglas, Vice-President 
of Hoffman & Company, Indianapolis, 
survive. 





Horological Association of 
Pennsylvania 


Again the Pittsburgh Guiid will con- 
duct an educational display at the 
County Fair as they have in the past 
several years, which has proven of great 
benefit to promote a keener interest in 
their organization activities and the ad- 
vancement of public recognition and 
knowledge of finer watchmakers and 
time-recording instruments. 

This year greater pressure will be 
brought on the subject of their national 
insignia. 

(Signed) PH1t SoMMER, 
Secretary. 





It has been estimated that the popula 
tion of the United States will reach 150 
millions by 1960. 





Mention “The American Horologist” 
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Virginia Horologists Organize 

The Horological Association of Vir- 
ginia, composed of watch- and clock- 
makers of Norfolk, Portsmouth and 
South Norfolk, was organized in Nor- 
folk, Va., May 10, 1937. 

The officers elected at this first meet- 
ing were Theron O. Sowers, President, 
Joseph A. Beil, First Vice President, 
Percy A. Jones, Second Vice President, 
and Richard V. Bailey, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

A second meeting was held May 18th, 
and the following officers were elected to 
the Board of Trustees: Louis Waldman, 
Louis A. Kline and W. Camp Shelly; 
Advisory Board: W. W. Parker, L. R. 
Hackman, Guy K. Herr, H. C. Denlin- 
ger and Ross Strickland. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed by the chair: Membership Com- 
mittee, Percy A. Jones, W. W. Parker, 
D. C. McFarland, J. C. B. Hawkins, 
and J. J. Samelius. Auditing and Fi- 
nance Committee, D. W. Gaskins, H. E. 
Glidewell and H. Cole. Publicity Com- 
mittee, Richard V. Bailey, Ross Strick- 
land and Joseph C. Grimes. Entertain- 
ment Committee, J. L. Bengston and 
Victor H. Gavett. 

Constitution and By-Laws were 
adopted at the regular monthly meeting 
June 1st. 

At the meeting held on July 6th, Mr. 
George C. Barclay, Certified Gemologist, 
of Newport News, Va., gave an illus- 
trated lecture on Gemology. 

The meeting of August 3rd, was held 
at Brown’s restaurant, Norfolk. Present 
at this meeting were six visitors from 
Newport News, Virginia: Messrs. 
Robert L. Barclay, R. W. Page, C. S. 
Fisher, P. Israel and John L. Gall. A 
legislative committee was appointed to 
investigate laws relating to unclaimed 
repairs, and licensing laws for watch- 
makers. After the regular business meet- 
ing an interesting lecture on “The Bal- 
ance of a Watch” was given by Mr. C. 
0. Goodrich of Portsmouth. 

The Horological Association of Vir- 
ginia is limiting its active membership 
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to watch- and clock-makers who are 
working at the bench. Any one inter- 
ested in the advancement of Horology 
but is not a watch- or clock-maker will 
be eligible for membership as an asso- 
ciate member. 

The Horological Association of Vir- 
ginia will be glad to cooperate with any 
other Association or Society in the ad- 
vancement of Horology and the Secre- 
tary, Richard V. Bailey, 231 Granby 
St., Norfolk, Va., will be glad to hear 
from other Associations. 





Can You Identify 


At the request of Prosecuting Attorney 
of Columbiana County, Ohio, through 
the recommendations of John Edgar 
Hoover, Director of Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, we are endeavoring to aid 
in the identification of the remains of a 
man found on July 7, 1937 at Lisbon, 
Ohio. 

Age, approximately forty to forty-five; 
height, about six feet; weight about 200 
pounds; nationality, Latin. All means 
of identification were taken from cloth- 
ing. Body decomposed beyond recogni- 
tion. 

One item found near the body, a 
Gruen wrist watch as follows: 15\ jewel 
Gruen movement No. 7594; Case No. 
8336826; No. 705-2 Wadsworth Nickel 
Case, Radiolite Dial. Listed in the $25 
class by the Gruen Company. Gruen 
Watch Company has notified that they 
do not keep record of this type case. 

This man has been shot twice, one 
shot through the head and one beneath 
the heart. 

We would appreciate any information 
you can give on this matter. Also, if 
there are any persons missing from your 
neighborhood that would answer or come 
near answering the above description, 
please notify the Prosecuting Attorney 
of Lisbon, Ohio. 





MARTIN GLUCK & SONS 


Jewelers and Watchmakers Supplies 


CLARK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Helpful Books for the Horologist 


Send Orders to THE AMERICAN HOROLOGIST, 3226 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo, 


The Watchmaker’s Handbook 


By Claudius Saunier. Translated from the 
French of Claudius Saunier, and enlarged by 
Julien Tripplin, F.R.A.S., and Edward Rigg, M.A. 
Over 500 pages. New eighth edition. 14 folding 
plates. Price, $5.00 


Horology—The Science of Time Measure- 
ment and the Construction of Clocks, 
Watches and Chronometers. 


By Eric Haswell, F.P.H.I. This new book is 
one of the best yet produced on this subject. The 
author has explained the principles of operation 
and the constructional details of clocks, watches 
and chronometers. Appropriate historical facts are 
embodied when necessary. 267 pages. 

Price, $7.00 


Watch Repairing, Cleaning and 

Adjusting. 

By F. J. Garrard. Covers the Cleaning and 
Repairing of Watches. Treats on the materials 
and tools used. Shows how to alter and adjust 
all kinds of English and Foreign Watches, Re- 
peaters, Chronographs and Marine Chronometers. 
214 pages. Ninth edition. Illustrated by over 200 
engravings. Price, $3.00 


Watch and Clock Makers’ Manual. 


By F. W. Britten. This book covers a large 
scope of practical repair work and embraces every 
type of watch from the early English Fusee to 
the modern wrist watch. 

The use of the lathe and attachments is given 
thorough treatment. 

The treatment of the hair spring is given con- 
siderable space, in a non-technical manner, with 
a stream of forming breguet springs at the 

neh. 

A section devoted to clocks is also included, 
and all known practical escapements are described 
in a manner easily grasped by the workman. 361 
pages, 150 illustrations. Price, $3.00 


The Junior Watchmaker. 


By A. G. Thisell. Dealing with the lever es- 
capement adjusting. Price postpaid, $3.00 


Practical Balance and Hairspring Work. 

By Walter J. Kleinlein. Beautifully bound in 
imitation Morocco, gilt edges, 115 pages, 43 illus- 
trations. Price postpaid, $3.50 


With the Watchmaker at the Bench. 
By Donald DeCarle, F.B.H.I., for the practical 
watehmaker, 204 pages, illustrated. 
Price postpaid, $2.25 


The Marine Chronometer—Its History 
and Development. 
By Lieut. Com. Rupert, T. Gould, R.N., F.R.G.S. 
The only book of its kind, over 300 pages, 40 
full page photographs, and 85 drawings. 


Price postpaid, $8.00 
The Lure of the Clock. 

By D. W. Hering. Every bench man and store 
should possess this book. 121 pages, 99 beautiful 
illustrations. Price postpaid, $4.00 
Rules and Practice for Adjusting 

Watches. 

By Walter J. Kleinlein. Beautifully bound gilt 
edges, 108 pages well illustrated. 

Price postpaid, $3.50 


Modern Methods in Watch Adjusting, 


By Harold C. Kelly. Cloth bound, 126 pages and 
13 illustrations. Price postpaid, $2.65 


The Escapement and Train of American 
Watches. 


By T. J. Wilkinson. Answers every escapement 
and train problem. Price postpaid, $5.09 


Modern Watch Repairing and Adjusting. 

By W. E. Borer. 120 pages, 121 illustrations 
essential for buyer, seller and repairer of all 
watches. Price postpaid, $2.00 


Clockmaking—Past and Present. 

By C. F. C. Gordon. With which is incorporated 
the more important portion of “Clocks, Watches, 
and Bells,” by the late Lord Grimthorpe, relating 
to Turret Clocks and Gravity Escapements. By 
G. F. C. Gordon, M.A., A.M.1LC.E., Superintendent 
of Workshops of the Engineering Department of 
Cambridge University. A practical book of special 
interest to the Clockmaker and Repairer. 232 
pages. Fully illustrated by diagrams and plate 
of Long Case, Bracket and other Clocks, Dials, 
Hands, etc. Price, $5.0 


Clock Repairinng and Making. 

By F. J. Garrard. A practical handbook dealing 
with Tools, Materials and Methods used in clean- 
ing and repairing all kinds of English and For 
eign Timepieces. 168 pages. Fifth Edition. Illus. 
trated by 120 engravings. Price, $3.00 


Modern Clocks, Their Repair and 
Maintenance. 
By T. R. Robinson. All about the newest clock 
for buyer and repairers. 120 pages, over 100 illue 
trations. Price postpaid, $2.00 


Electrical Horology. 

By H. R. Langman and A, Ball. 

Contents — Electro-Magnetically driven pe 
electrically controlled clocks, electrically 
clocks, electric secondary dials or impulse clocks, 
electrical striking gears, the synchronizing of elec 
tric and other clocks and miscellaneous electric 
clocks, recent developments in electric clocks. 20 
pages. 93 illustrations. 1935 Revised Edition. 

Price, $3. 


Modern Electric Clocks. 

By Stuart F. Philpott. An authoritative manual 
for clockmakers, describes every principle of con 
struction, installation and upkeep. 

Price postpaid, $2.25 


The Clock Book. 


By Wallace Nutting. Descriptions of American 
and European antique clocks, list of their makers, 
etc., 312 pages, 251 illustrations. 

Price postpaid, $1.8 


Modern Methods in Horology. 


By Grant Hood. A book of practical informs 
tion for watchmakers. Price postpaid, 


The American Horologist 
Volume No. 1, 400 pages, over 230 illustrations, 
bound in beautiful black imitation leather, 
embossed, prepaid. 
Prepaid, $3. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES | 


Payable in advance. 

Rates under all headings except “Situa- 
tions Wanted,’$1.50 for first 25 words. Ad- 
ditional words, 5c a word. 

SITUATIONS WANTED, 75c for first 25 
words. Additional words, 5c a word. 

Heavy type, $2.50 for first 25 words, Ad- 
ditional words, 10c a word. 

Name, address, initials and abbrevia- 
tions count as words, and are charged for 
as part of the advertisement. 

If answers are to be forwarded, postage 
must be enclosed. 

Special notice forms close 30th of month. 

Unless the advertiser instructs us to 
publish his name and address, all answers 
will be directed care THE AMERICAN 
HOROLOGIST. 














SITUATION WANTED 





Watchmaker—Best of references, wishes 
permanent position where ability is appre- 
dated. will not consider temporary work. 
Address Box 43, The American Horologist. 





HELP WANTED 





The National Employment Bureau has 
numerous positions open for every type 
of workman. If desirous of making a 
change or securing a position, direct your 
mail, including qualifications, location and 
expected salary, to Employment Depart- 
ment, United Horological Association of 
America National Headquarters, 3226 East 
Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo 





WANTED: Watchmaker thoroughly fa- 
miliar with escapement and adjusting, at 
once, in Connecticut. Box No. 44, The 
American Horologist. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Can anyone tell us where information can 
be secured regarding THE AMERICAN 
HOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. This society 
was active in 1903. Offices in Chicago, IIl., 
and at that time Mr. C. L. Hoefer, 103 
State Street, was secretary. Please send 
any information you may have or know 
of to National Headquarters, U. H. A. A. 


Competent Watchmakers Wanted at once 
for positions in Colorado. U, H. A. A, 
Members given preference. Don’t delay. 
Box 45, The American Horologist. 











BLUEPRINTS 


Working drawings for construction of 
wooden Columbus Clock consisting of a 
set of 15 blueprints for $3.25 postpaid. 
Address THE AMERICAN HOROLOGIST. 


Working drawings for the complete 
construction of pinwheel movement clock 
consisting of eleven blue prints postpaid 
for $3.00 per set. Address The American 
Horologist. 











Working drawings — For complete con- 
struction of Graham Dead Beat Escape- 
ment Clock, consisting of 11 blueprints, 
Postpaid for $3.50 per set. Address The 
American Horologist. 





ADVERTISING MATERIAL 





Send to Advertising Department National 
Headquarters for free samples showing 
prepared advertising material designed for 
newspaper, letter, cards and counter cir- 
culars, mats, plates, etc. 





“FARM AND GARDEN” 


A SENSATIONAL BARGAIN in 
BULBS! To increase the number 
of our customers by 25,000, we will 
send you FREE a nice collection of 
365 Spring and Summer Flowering 
Bulbs: HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
NARCISSI, CROCUS, IRIS, ANEM- 
ONES, etc., all varieties sepa- 
rately packed and named. Send us 
for postage, packing, etc., a one 
dollar treasury note by registered 
letter, and mention your name and 
full address in block letters. Six 
collections together with six ad- 
dresses only 5 dollars. Please do 
not send coins or stamps, and men- 
tion the name of this paper. Dis- 
patch carriage paid all over the 
world without increase in price. 
FRANK VAN BORSSELEN, Bulb 
Grower, HEEMSTEDE, Holland, 
Europe. 





Visitors—National Office 


During this month, Mr. E. A. Good- 
man, Cincinnati, Ohio, formerly associ- 
ated with American Swiss Company— 
Mr. Chas. Purdom, California, Field 
Representative of Henry Paulson & Com- 
pany Time Micrometer— Mr. James 
Kenny, Watchmaker, Spencer, Iowa — 
Mr. H. A. Blanc, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, Representative of G. S. Crystal 
Company. 





Seek your joy in what you give, and 
not in what you get.—Evan Roberts. 





Convention Transcript 


Those wishing 1937 Convention 
Transcript may secure same at this 
time for the payment of $2.50, to 
National Headquarters. 














For National and Local Information Contact the Following Organizations 
Who function as a combined unit for the advancement of our craft. M embership 


at large represented in virtually every state. 


UNITED HOROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC., 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


3226 E. COLFAX AVE., DENVER, COLO. 


ORVILLE R. HAGANS, Exec. Sec. 


CALIFORNIA 


Warren S. Turner, Special Rep., 
473 Fourteenth St., Oakland. 


COLORADO 

Master Watchmakers of, Inc. 

Ernst Peterson, Pres., 1626 Wel- 
ton St., Denver. 

O. R. Hagans, Sec., 3226 E. Col- 
fax Ave., Denver. 

Denver Guild 

D.E. Heigert, Sec.,900 Sherman 

Greeley Guild 

Howard Weiss, Sec., 829 9th St. 


- Junta Guild 
J. Bradley, 418 Hasp Ave., 
~~ Junta, Colo. 


Boulder Guild 


Fred Comstock, Sec., 1819 Pine. 

Pueblo Guild 

H. J. Affley, Pres., 926 W. 
12th St. 


CONNECTICUT HOROLOGI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION 


E. Seibel, State Pres., Bridge- 
port. 


Bernard Scanlon, State Secy., 
226 Broad St., Meriden. 

Fairfield Watchmakers Guild 

James Aspinwall, Pres. 

E. Seibel, Secy., 231 West Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

New Haven Watchmakers Guild 

Albert Monde, Pres. 

Wm, E. Short, Secy., 35 Spring- 
side Ave., Westville. 

Waterbury Watchmakers Guild 

Noel Phaneuf, Pres. 

Donald J. Boisvert, Secy., 24 
Arch St. 

Watchmakers Guild of New 

London 
Wm. Poudrier, Pres. 


Richard J. Kenney, Secy., 93 
Main St. 

FLORIDA 

Greater Miami Watchmakers 
Guild 


H. A. Andrews, Sec., 303 Second 
Ave., W. W. 
Watchmakers Guild of Tampa 
“= Nelson, Sec., 6014 Dexter 
ve. 


HOROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF IDAHO 
State Pres., 


Weiser. 
State Secy., 


Charles A. Braun, 
434 State St., 
Lester Hamilton, 

Nampa. 


ILLINOIS 

Joe Schwarz, Special Rep., 
6646 Stony Island Ave. 

Elgin, Illinois 

. ee 3 melius, 
267 Grove Ave. 


Applications for membership 
can be secured from any repre- 
sentative of Henry Paulson Co. 


Special Rep., 





MASTER WATCHMERS. ASSN. 
OF ILL. 


Harold J. Frisbie, Secy., 618 
S. Pine St., Freeport, Ill. 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 

Kenneth H. Kakesako, Special 
Rep., 1019 Fort St., Honolulu. 

INDIANA 

L. R. Douglas, Special Rep., 


1013 N. Beville Ave., Indian- 
apolis. 

KENTUCKY 

Watchmakers Association of 

Ss. . Shaw, Pres., 305 Mid- 
West Bldg., Louisville. 


Louisiana 
Otho C. Formby, Special Rep., 
1030 8th Alexandria. 


Maryland 
James A. Scoccini, Special Rep., 
731 W. Fayette St., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOROLOGI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION 
Col. Wm. H. Bright, Pres. 
Milton Steinert, Secy., 599 River 
St., Boston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 

H. J. Finch, Special Rep., 227 
Western Ave., Muskegon. 

MISSOURI 

Master Watchmakers 

tion of 

Walter I. Betts, Pres., 218 W. 
Maple, Independence, 

Ernst Wetteroth, Sec., 10 West- 
port Rd., Kansas City. 

Kansas City Guild 

James W. Anderson, Pres., 4702 
Broadway. 


MONTANA 
Maurice Ethier, Special Rep., 
113 W. Park St., Butte. 


NEBRASKA, HOROLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 


Associa- 


R. P. Kraatz, Pres. 

Morris Yost, Secy., 1720 Vinton 
St., Omaha, Nebr. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES 

Thomas J. Fagan, Special Rep., 


617 Dextex Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 
NEW YORK 
Buffalo, Watchmakers Associa- 
tion o 


K. A. Cooper, Sec., N. Y. Cen- 
tral Terminal. 

Albany, New York 

John De Vogel, Special Rep., 20 
S. Pearl St. 


Special Rep., 
1698 Vyse Ave. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
HOROLOGICAL ASS’N 


Lawrence G. Ballard, Sec., 
Box 595, Wilson. 


THOMAS J. FAGAN, Pres., 453 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 


OHIO WATCHMAKERS ASSO. 
CIATION, INC. 


W. H. Johnson, Pres., 38i§ 
Grantley Rd., Toledo. 


L. W. Heimberger, Secy., 245 
S. High St., Columbus. ® 

Cincinnati Guild 

Leo Hoffer, Pres. 

J. A. H. Voss, Tr 318 E. 16th 
St., Covington, K y. 

Dayton Guild 

a Apple, Secy., 3131 W. a 


Columbus Guild 
J. Pw Finley, Secy., 165 N. High 


ae 


Toledo Guild 

E. A. Kutz, Secy., 3618 U; 
Ave. 

OKLAHOMA 

Claude Jones, Special Rep., 
884, Miami. | 

OREGON, MASTER WATCH- — 
MAKERS OF 3 

R. E. Drews, Pres. 

H. Sabro, Sec., 6422 S. E. 11th 
Ave., Portland. z 

PENNSYLVANIA, HORO OLOGE 

CAL ASSOCIATION OF — 

A. A. Breedon, Pres. 

J. P. Sommer, State Secy., uae 
Beaver Ave,. Pittsburgh. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

H. S. Cabugao, Sec., Dagu: 
Pangasinan. r 

RHODE ISLAND & 

Hamilton E. Pease, Special 
51 Empire St., Providence. 


TEXAS 

El Paso Horological Guild ; 

C. P. Martin, 117 N. Stanton S& 

R. L. Nordien, Sec., 3510 : 
ville. - 


WASHINGTON 

Horological Guild of Seattle 

Wallace Calderhead, Secy., 204 
Union St., Seattle 

Horological Guild of Spokane 

F. L. Rauch, 611 Riverside, 
Spokane. 

Cowlitz Co. Watchmakers’ Guild 

Jay V. Carithers, Secy., 1266 
Commerce Ave., Longview. 


WISCONSIN WATCHMAKERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Richard A. Meisner, Pres., 1839 
Green St., Racine. 
B. W. Heald, 339 N. 35th St, 
Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee Guild 
uF. Ellenbecker, 4058 No. 28r4 


are Guild 
. C. Jensen, Sec., 1648 Kean- 
ae - Ave. 


Phebe 


. 
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Paulson's Theatre in Action Window 


Mi os 50 ames RS 


bs 
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Attraction 


TREASURED GIFTS 


A Genuine Dancing Marionette 


ALL ELECTRIC 


Just start it and it continues to 
funetion indefinitely. Operates on al- 
ternating current 110 volts 60 cycles. 
The dancer, a jolly pirate, is caught 
in one of his comic steps. He is glee- 
fully dancing in sight of his treasure. 
Here you see the Pirate in one 
phase of his eccentric dance. 


Sold exelusively by Henry Paulson 
& Co. 


Size 24x24x8\% in. 


THE WONDER WINDOW ATTRACTION 


The scene, in real colors, shows pi- 
rate dancing on beach beside treasure 
chest. In the distance lies a pirate 
ship at anchor. The beach is given a 
realistic effect by real sand, which 
comes with the outfit, 

Jewelry, necklaces, rings, etc., can 
be strewn on the beach and from the 
treasure chest, which will give it a 


“It Is a Wonderful and 
Constant Attraction” 


wonderful effect. And all the time the 
pirate continues his eccentric dance. 
Your greatest window attraction. 


Functions just the same as a real 
marionette. All the actions are iden- 
tical, but it runs from a_ simplified 
motor, which requires no _ attention 
and will run day and night. 


No. 12155 outfit complete ready to in- 
stall in 


— $19.50 





CHAIR for HEALT 
and COMFORT 


Y check these peatu 


1. 2-adjustment back rest—I. Raises or lowers—2,_ 
to correct angle to support spine—Back rest ¢ 
for comfort. 14" x 6" overall. 
Entire back rest with frame may be moved fe 
or backward for individually desired seat depth, 
Height adjustment 17" to 25". : 
Riveted construction. Hand riveted throughout, | 
2" steel casters. Inserted friction tight—cannot 
out, 3 
Cross bracing gives strength and prevents side # 
Legs made from heavy angled steel, Brown ba 
enamel finish. 

Seat 14" diameter. 
Hard wood (birch) Walnut finish seat and back, 














TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


We will allow you $1.50 for your old stool 
—regardless of age, style or condition— 
towards the purchase of the new “Benc-H- 
ealth" chair. Stools sent to us for trade-in 
allowance must be prepaid. Stools sent 
collect will not be accepted. Stools need 
not be crated; cover seat with wrapping 
paper and attach shipping label. 








Reason ably Priced 


—J Even if the "Benc-H-ealth" chair were 
high in price, as are many posture 
Dangerous Posture! chairs, you could hardly afford to be Correct Post 

: without it because of its many out- 1. Provides greater hearf 
standing health and posture features. and unrestricted blood 
ing of the heart. And you can enjoy the benefits of 2. Natural breathing 




















1. Reduced chest capacity re- 
sults in improper function- 
2. Restrained breathing carries owning a “Benc-H-ealth" chair for pe he pe ar 
insufficient oxygen to purify but very little. cation of the blood 
the blood. ; 
P P . Plenty of room for 
3. Cramped vital organs im- No. NJ500561. functioning of vital 
pair normal food digestion. "Benc-H-ealth" Chair —an aid to digestion: 
. Fatigue results when weight . Natural support of 
of body is supported by complete column. 
tensed muscles. Deduct $1.50 if you take advantage . Correct posture 
. Improper height of seat de- of the old stool trade-in allowance. weight of b eae 
velops excessive pressure on fleshy part of thig) 
nerves and blood vessels. fatigue reduced. 


SWARTCHILD & COMPANY 


7 Whoeld' s Largest “Watchnahers and Jewelers’ Supply P| 5 
CHICAGO NEW YORK DALLAS ATLANTA BOSTON 

















